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man, Nicholas Hornell, who emigrated to Amer-
ica in 1762.

After his graduation from the Cleveland In-
stitute (1867) and Oberlin College (A.B., 1875)1
Hart spent two years in the Indian Service as
clerk at the Sisseton Agency, S. Dak., but re-
signed to prepare for the ministry. He completed
his training at the Andover Theological Semi-
nary in 1880, in the same year accepted a pas-
torate at \Yorthington, Minn., and on Feb. 2,
1881, was ordained a minister of the Congrega-
tional Church. In 1883 he left the ministry for
the field of social work, becoming the first secre-
tary of the Minnesota State Board of Charities
and Corrections. In 1898 he left this position to
become superintendent of the Illinois Children's
Home and Aid Society, remaining until 1909,
when he became director of the child-helping de-
partment of the Russell Sage Foundation. Dur-
ing the last eight years of his life he was the
Foundation's consultant in delinquency and pe-
nology. Hart was married three times. His first
wife was Mary Almanda Prosser, to whom he
was married In 1880. She died in 1881, a few
days after the birth of a son, William Prosser.
In 1886 he was married to Laura Eveline Love;
they had four children, Laurance Hastings,
Hornell, Helen Love, and Frances Jeannette. In
1902, two years after his second wife's death, he
was married to Josephine Mary Newton, who
with two children, Elizabeth Haven and Albert
Gailord, survived him.

Hart was one of the commanding figures in
social work in the United States. His original
Interest was in the penological field. While con-
nected with the Minnesota State Board, he
drafted the law reorganizing the prison system
of the state, designed a model jail for small com-
munities, and traveled all over the nation in a
study of prison labor problems. His work in
Illinois and at the Russell Sage Foundation until
1924 took him largely into the field of child wel-
fare. It was he who drafted the juvenile court
law for Cook County, the first law of its kind
in the world. But the declining years of his life
found him again concentrating on penal prob-
lems, especially the vexing county-jail question.
As chairman of the American Prison Associa-
tion's committee on jails, he carried on a con-
tinuous campaign for the reform of these neg-
lected institutions and prepared plans for their
construction and management. At the meetings
of the National Conference of Social Work, the
American Prison Association, and the Interna-
tional Prison Congress he was a familiar figure.
He served the first of these organizations as
president (1893) and general secretary (1894-
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1901) ; the second as president (1921-22) ; and
the third as vice-president (1925). His sturdy
figure with its rough-hewn and large-featured
face, adorned in his later years with a white
walrus mustache, his rapid and nervous motions,
and his energetic speech made him conspicuous
in all gatherings, while his generous and sym-
pathetic nature endeared him to all who learned
to know him. He embraced, with enthusiasm,
every cause in which he was interested, but he
was a stranger to sentimentalism. His practical
sense demanded a robust factual basis for all re-
forms.

[For an evaluation of Hart's work see The Family,
July 1932, and Jour, of Social Hygiene, June 1932. For
geneal. data see F. A. Virkus, The Abridged Com-
pendium of Am. Geneal., vol. I (1925), and Alfred An-
drews, Geneal. Hist, of Deacon Stephen Hart and His
Descendants (1875). Other sources include: Who's
Who in America, 1932-33 ; B. M. Schmucker, The
Lutheran Church in York, Pa. ^ (1888); N. Y. Times,
May 10, 1932; and the proceedings of the Am. Prison
Asso. and the Nat. Conference of Social Work.]

THORSTEN

HARTNESS, JAMES (Sept. 3, iS6i-Feb.
2, 1934), tool builder, governor of Vermont, the
third of five sons of John Williams and Ursilla
(Jackson) Hartness, was born in Schenectady,
N. Y. His family moved to Cleveland when he
was two years old. He went to the Cleveland
public schools until he was sixteen, then he be-
gan learning his trade at forty-five cents a day
in a shop in which his father worked. By the
time he was nineteen he was a skilled toolmaker.
In 1882 he secured a position as foreman in a
shop at Winsted, Conn., where he remained three
years. The next four years he spent In Torring-
ton, Conn., as foreman and designer for the
Union Hardware Company. During these years
he was gradually developing the design of the
flat-turret lathe. He spent the winter of 1888
moving from one shop to another, apparently
seeking an advantageous place to build his new
lathe. In March 1889 he went to Springfield,
Vt., as superintendent of the Jones & Lamson
Machine Company, an old firm started sixty
years before in the nearby town of Windsor. It
had originated the hand-operated turret lathe
and had an excellent name, but competition had
affected it badly and it was very nearly moribund.
He remained with this firm, first as superin-
tendent until 1890, then as manager until 1900,
and finally president until his retirement shortly
before his death.

Hartness instituted a radical change in policy
of the Jones & Lamson Company. The old scat-
tered lines of tools were curtailed, and the en-
ergies of the concern were centered on one size
of the new flat-turret design and the small tools
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